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ration for the law courts before which any Athenian citizen
might be called to present or defend his own case. The
work of these schools, which became very numerous both at
Athens and throughout Greece, was to carry on the study
of these formal subjects, just then being organized; or, tak-
ing for granted that general culture had been acquired in
the lower schools, to train more technically in the effective
expression of thought While the work of these rhetorical
teachers was formal, it was not necessarily superficial, as was
charged against the work of their progenitors, the sophists,
but for the most part consisted in the study of the choice and
sequence of words and the effective arrangement of thought,
together with a drill in argumentation and forensic presen-
tation.
To us such an aim seems narrow; but this power of effec-
tive utterance was to them, as the use of grammatical English
is now, at once the test of an education and an indication of
a higher culture than that contained in the mere unstudied
use of words. Such a scope for the activities of an educated
man seems to us to be very limited ; but it must be recalled
that public oratory then performed the function that is now
divided between the press, the pulpit, the bar, and the uni-
versity.
As Socrates formed the transition from the sophists to
the philosophical schools, so Isocrates (393-338 B.C.) repre-
sented the transition from these latter to the rhetorical
schools. There were undoubtedly many of these schools
before his time, but with him the transition from the teach-
ing methods of the sophists to a distinct type of institutional
work holding definite aims, was complete. He was the most
distinguished and the most successful of all these rhetorical
teachers, and from his school came some of the most suc-
cessful men of that generation. From many points of view
he is hardly to be distinguished from the sophists, among
whom indeed he numbered himself; yet, in the modesty of